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sion that he was not equal to the vital energy of the per-
formance without stimulants. One night a friend, who
happened to be a doctor, saw him sip the pint of cham-
pagne, which was the allowance he felt the work de-
manded, and pointed out that he was making a false start,
for soon a pint would be impotent and his system would
demand a quart; champagne would soon be too weak,
so would whiskey, then brandy, and the way led straight
to drugs. Mansfield recognised his friend's logic, and
after that night determined not to touch stimulants from
the time he rose in the morning until he reached home
after the performance, when he allowed himself Irish or
Scotch, with soda, during a friendly hour of relaxation.
Sustenance was a different matter. During a long tax-
ing performance he often took a dish of broth, a sand-
wich of minced beef, or some such simple food.

"A Parisian Romance" was carried by Mansfield's
acting through to the termination of the season at the
Union Square Theatre on April 7. It was customary for
Mr. Palmer to take his company on tour, and the engage-
ments played that spring included a week in Newark; a
week at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, then at Broadway
and 4ist Street, New York City; a week at Haverley's
Theatre, Brooklyn; a week in Philadelphia; and three
weeks at the Park Theatre, Boston.

The first week in Boston was devoted to an earlier play
of the Union Square Company, "The Rantzaus," in which
Mr. Stoddart had achieved success. The public, how-
ever, would buy tickets for nothing but "A Parisian
Romance," and Mansfield, on May 14, made his first
professional appearance in Boston on the identical stage
where he had first acted Beau Farintosh in "School"
eight years before. It was a proud return for him. His for an instant come out of the character.
